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been made for beefsteak {bifteck), bull-dog 
{bouledogue), bowling green (boulingrin), or 
PUDDING (ponding). While we find bring 
dir's (Ital. brindisi, Fr. brinde), habersack 
(havresac), and trinken (Fr. trinquer), we 
look in vain for sauerkraut (choucrouie), 
eiderdaun {idredon) and was ist das ? (vasis- 
tas). 

An especially striking omission is that of all 
discussion of the numerous etyma advanced 
for O. Fr. aoi! of the ' Chanson de Roland.' 

But enough has been written to justify the 
designation of this admirable work, in its 
present condition, as a "first draft." It will 
undoubtedly pass rapidly to a second edition, 
when we may confidently look for great things 
in the way of additions and improvements. 

H. A. Todd. 

Leland Stanford Junior Univ. 



GERMAN SLANG. 

Detctsches Slang. Eine Sammlung familiarer 
Ausdriicke und Redensarten, zusammen- 
gestellt von Arnold Genthe. Strassburg: 
K. I. Triibner, 1892. 

Mr. Genthe gives us in eighty-eight pages an 
Introduction on German slang, and an alpha- 
betical list of about fifteen hundred slang 
expressions, together with their respective 
German literary equivalents and, in many 
cases, accompanied by an illustration. Here 
are two examples : 

Blech, n., Unsinn ; z. B. redet doch nicht 
solches Blech ! 

Flezen, v. refl., sich flegelhaft hinsetzen, 
hinlegen : er flezt sich aufs Sopha. 

As the author assures us, his collection does 
not contain any merely provincial slang, but 
only such as is used in society all over the 
German Empire ; namely, the general slang, 
which within the last two decades, has had a 
most luxuriant growth, so that a native German 
who, after a twenty years' absence, return- 
ing home, feels like a stranger. 

As the chief tributaries of this stately river of 
German slang, the following are pointed out : 

I. Dialectic elements ; and here it is the 
Low-German dialect (Plattdeutsch), the idiom 
of the popular F. Renter, that has made the 
largest contribution, a fact that is easily ex- 



plained by the geographical site of the capital 
of the German Empire. 

2. Such High-German words as, in addition 
to their literary meaning, have received a 
secondary one, bearing the stamp of slang ; for 
example. Peek, 'pitch,' in slang means 'ill 
luck,' so that ' ich hatte Pech ' precisely an- 
swers to the slang phrase ' I had hard luck.' 

3. New words. Of these the greater part are 
entirely German in their make-up. Vertrom- 
nieln, for example, has Troininel, 'drum,' for 
its stem, ver- for a prefix, and -n for a suffix. 
'Jemanden vertrommeln ' means 'to thrash 
some one, to give him a good drumming.' 

But there are also several that contain for- 
eign elements, usually in their endings. Thus 
schauderds{-ds=:Yx^xic\\ -eux ,-euse) 'schauder- 
haft ' ; Dicktitude ' Dicke ' ; knappemang 
{-mang=French -ment) 'knapp,' used adver- 
bially; ein Dickus, ' ein Dicker.' 

Others, again, are onomatopoetic ; for exam- 
ple, qiMrksen, which expresses the sound pro- 
duced by a person walking in wet shoes. 

Finally, there are new words of entirely 
arbitrary coinage, coming mostly out of the 
ever busy mint of the German university. A 
German student before his examination has not 
'Angst,' but ' Bammel,' and when dunned by 
his creditors, he does notmake any'Ausfliichte,' 
but ' Menkenke.' 

The usefulness of this slang vocabulary, the 
purpose of which is chiefly a practical one, is 
obvious. It answers a great many ques- 
tions which none of the literary dictionaries 
answer, and is quite indispensable to every 
reader of the modern German comedy and 
other comic writers, where slang is at home 
and constantly gaining ground. But still bet- 
ter service will it do to the foreigner, who is 
learning the German language conversation- 
ally among the Germans at home. For the 
familiar conversation of the average German, 
even in the best classes of society, is full of 
slang, and the learner is quite liable to mistake 
slang expressions for literary ones and to use 
them unseasonably. The most ludicrous slips 
have in this way been made by perfectly inno- 
cent and well-meaning strangers, and spicy 
anecdotes abound. 

For a second edition we would suggest to the 
author that the usefulness of his book may be 
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increased by a still more liberal supply of 
illustrations, as the mere literary equivalent of 
a slang term is often insufficient to show its 
exact and peculiar use. 

We feel well assured that the little book, 
cleverly and judiciously compiled as it is, will 
make for itself many warm friends. 



Princeton College. 



H. C. O. Huss. 



FRENCH TRAGEDY. 

Sonique et Hardy. Dissertation pr^sent^e 'k 
la Faculty de Philosophie de I'Universit^ de 
Leipzig par Jules Bkraneck. Leipzig : 
Ferdinand Bar. 1890, pp. 27. 

Mr. Beraneck's dissertation is, as he informs 
us, only part of his original thesis entitled : 
" S^nSque et la trag^die classique jusqu'au 
xvii ' mc siScle." We find no direct reference 
made as to how far the author carried his in- 
vestigation, nor does the manner of treatment 
suggest any definite limit. Why Hardy should 
be included is not quite clear, as his literary 
career belongs altogether to the seventeenth 
century. Yet whether this is the closing 
chapter of the thesis or not, it cannot be said 
that any tangible and convincing results have 
been reached. The author evidently has 
undertaken to cover too much ground in a 
field hitherto but little explored. 

The influence of the Spanish and Italian 
drama is briefly sketched (pp. 1-6) ; two pages 
only are devoted to Hardy's predecessors ; the 
rest is taken up by the main subject, the scanty 
results being divided into four sections : 

1. Mots et Expressions. 

2. Artifices de Style. 

3. Scenes et Situations. 

4. Remarques g^n^rales. 

The last paragraph contains a notice, under 
a rather misleading heading, of the indirect 
influence exerted through Garnier and Jodelle ; 
nothing new or important, however, is pre- 
sented. This view, together with some re- 
marks on Hardy's indebtedness to Garnier, 
ought to have been made the starting point of 
the discussion ; such an arrangement would 
have prevented the writer from magnifying 
Seneca's influence, which is not so strong and 
palpable as he would seem to think. — In the 



bibliography on Hardy, we miss a notice of C. 
Nagel's publication in Ausgaben und Abhand- 
lungen, No. xxviii. 

H. Schmidt-Wartenberg. 

University of Mississippi. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ANGLO-SAXON glen, glena. 
To THE Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — In the London Academy, Dec. 19, 
1891, Prof Hempl published an explanation of 
the A.-S. gten glena, {gen, gend) and glet, gieta 
{get> g'eta). According to Prof. Hempl each 
word is a compound of the Germanic «'»-)- de- 
monstr. pron. hin- (masc.) or hit- (neut.) Gax- 
•crnxxxa in-hind >Wessex * gle hin, glena; non- 
Wessex *gehin,gen or *geohin [geonj, geona. 
Germanic in-hitb> glet, get, geot. 

Without committing myself for the present 
to any opinion upon the glet series, I should 
like to express my doubts at least upon the 
glen series. 

True, Sievers, § 317, gives the form glena. 
But on what authority ? I am reluctant to put 
on the air of challenging so eminent an inves- 
tigator, for I know personally that his brilliant 
generalizations are based upon data collected 
with infinite pains. Nevertheless, I should 
like to know what genuine Wessex texts con- 
tain the form gien, or giena. I have not a 
single instance of the Wessex use of the word, 
nor can I find any in the dictionaries. The 
word is not cited by Cosijn, fori have a com- 
plete alphabetical list of all the words men- 
tioned by him in his treatment of the vowels. 
Part I . Earle does not give it in his Glossary to 
the ' Chronicle,' nor does Sweet give it in any 
shape in his ' O. E. T.' By consulting Bou- 
terwek's Glossary to the Northumbrian Gos- 
pels and examining the corresponding pas- 
sages in the other texts printed by Skeat, I 
find, only gen. Matt. xix. 20 R'., and this Rush- 
worth is Mercian. 

The word is not in the Wright-Wiilker Glos- 
saries nor m Aelfric's Grammar, pp. 222-242, on 
adverbs (Zupitza). Bosworth-Toller cite gien 
Gen. 2741, C^w. 2195, y«/w«a 417, to which add 
gina, Elene 1071. The absence of the word 
from Wessex texts leads me, then,toinferthat 
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